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Another  Monday  brings  us  another  report  from  our  correspondent  with  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration.     Foods  fortified  with  vitamin  D  are  the 
subject  of  her  report  today. 

"During  the  past  few  years,"  she  writes,   "claims  for  vitamin  D  potency 
have  been  made  for  scores  of  products  —  bread  and  cereals  and  cheese;  biscuits, 
wafers,  ice  cream;  yeast;  carbonated  soft  drinks;  beer  and  wine  and  malt  prepar- 
ations; peanut  butter;  soda  fountain  sirups;  chewing  gum;  face  creams. 

"Last  year,  on  July  first,  1935 »  because  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  vitamin  products,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  established  a  separate 
vitamin  division,  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson  in  charge.  His  division  carries  out 
careful  laboratory  tests  to  check  the  claims  for  vitamin  content  of  food  and 
drug  products,  for  the  federal  Food  and  Drug  law  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  the  manufacturers  of  improperly  labeled  articles. 

"As  you  know,  the  vitamin  field  has  been  widely  exploited.  Vitamins 
have  an  undoubted  popular  appeal.     Manufacturers  and  advertisers  have  not  been 
slow  to  capitalize  on  this  fact,  so  today  the  buyer  in  the  market  place  is 
offered  a  bewildering  variety  of  vitamin  preparations.     Many  of  these  products 
are  of  real  importance  from  a  nutritive  standpoint,  honestly  labeled  and  hon- 
estly advertised.     Others  are  of  doubtful  value  —  some  bear  exaggerated 
claims  of  vitamin  efficacy  and  some  have  been  found  to  be  practically  devoid 
of  vitamins  claimed  to  be  present  in  substantial  amounts." 

Still  quoting  directly:     "When  I  called  on  Doctor  Nelson  the  other  day," 
continues  our  correspondent,   "he  had  just  received  an  announcement  of  memorial 
services  for  the  late  Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
one  of  the  foremost  scientists  in  the  field  of  nutrition.     His  name  is  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  vitamin  research.     Doctor  Nelson  and  I  talked  some 
time  about  the  experiments  of  Doctor  Mendel,  whom  we  both  knew,  and  about  the 
work  of  other  scientists  and  educators  who  are  seeking  to  improve  health  through 
good  nutrition  —  particularly  the  health  of  young  children. 

"I  asked  Doctor  Nelson  whether  there  are  still  as  many  children  afflicted 
with  rickets  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago.    And  here  is  his  answer:     1  Something 
is  doing  some  good.     I  don't  know  just  what  is  responsible  for  the  improvement, 
out  severe  rickets  are  not  so  common  as  they  used  to  be.'     Then  he  told  me  that 
a  survey  in  New  Haven  more  than  ten  years  ago  showed  that  SO  percent  of  the 
infants  had  signs  of  rickets.     When  he  stopped  off  in  New  Haven  a  few  weeks  ago, 
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he  was  told  that  doctors  in  the  medical  school  had  a  hard  time  finding  even  one 
child  afflicted  with  a  severe  case  of  rickets,  so  that  they  might  demonstrate 
the  disease  to  the  medical  students.     They  finally  discovered  a  negro  baby  who 
had  the  disease. 

"After  that  story,  the  talk  naturally  turned  to  vitamin  D,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  diet  of  infants.     If  vitamin  D  is  lacking  in  the  baby's  diet, 
he's  likely  to  develop  rickets  and  show  bone  deformities  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    Now  only  a  few  foods  contain  vitamin  D  in  large  enough  quantities  to  be 
considered  good  sources,  but  foods  can  be  enriched  or  fortified  with  vitamin  D. 

"The  natural  sources  of  vitamin  D  are  these:     First  and  foremost,  direct 
exposure  to  sunshine;  second,  such  foods  as  fish-liver  oils,  some  fish  such  as 
salmon  and  sardines,  and  egg  yolks  —  all  excellent  sources  —  and  butter, 
liver,  cream,  oysters,  and  milk.     Now  ordinarily,  in  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  vitamin  D  is  found  only  in  very  small  amounts,  and  infants  receiving  no 
other  source  of  vitamin  D  are  very  likely  to  develop  rickets.     And  since  milk 
is  the  standby  for  infants  and  young  children,  it  was  ouite  natural  that  some 
milk  dealers  should  add  vitamin  D  to  their  product. 

"I  asked  Doctor  Nelson  whether  normal,  healthy  children  need  vitamin  D 
milk.    He  told  me  there's  no  reason  to  question  the  value  of  vitamin  D  milk  for 
young  children,  where  physicians  have  prescribed  some  form  of  this  vitamin. 
But,  he  added,  much  more  research  is  necessary  before  we  will  know  just  how 
much  value  this  fortified  milk  has  for  general  use.     Science  has  not  yet  estab- 
lished whether  vitamin  D  milk  has  a  logical  place  in  the  dietary  of  children 
beyond  the  age  at  which  rickets  occur,  or  whether  adults  need  it. 

"According  to  Doctor  Nelson,  scientific  research  has  revealed  practic- 
ally no  information  as  to  the  vitamin  D  requirements  of  adults  and  older  chil- 
dren; we  do  not  know  how  much  vitamin  D  can  be  stored  in  the  body;  we  do  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  sunshine  contributes  vitamin  D,  nor  do  we  yet  know  the 
vitamin  D  content  of  many  of  our  natural  foods.     No  evidence  has  come  to  Doctor 
Nelson's  attention  that  a  significant  number  of  adults  are  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  of  vitamin  D.     In  fact,  there  is  no  satisfactory  clinical  evidence 
to  show  that  adults  need  additional  vitamin  D  if  they  get  a  reasonably  good  diet, 
A  person  who  eats  an  egg  a  day  probably  has  no  reason  to  be  concerned  over  his 
needs  for  vitamin  D  even  if  he  eats  no  other  food  which  supplies  it. 

"Now,  back  to  vitamin  D  milk.     The  gist  of  Doctor  Nelson's  comments  is: 
first,  that  this  product  is  a  very  convenient  form  in  which  to  supply  vitamin  D 
m  the  diet  of  babies  and  young  children  whose  -physicians  have  prescribed  extra 
vitamin  D.     Second,  that  the  merits  of  vitamin  D  milk  for  general  use  are  still 
not  established.    Any  claims  made  at  present  for  its  value  in  general  use  may  or 
nay  not  be  found  to  be  justified  by  future  research.    At  present,  the  scientists 
J^st  don't  know. 

"Vitamin  research  goes  ahead  daily  in  Doctor  Nelson's  laboratories  in  the 
ood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  law-enforcing  officers  of  the  administra- 
ion  are  checking  —  with  the  established  standards  —  all  claims  of  vitamin 
potency  made  by  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  foods  and  drugs." 

Tom      S°  concludes  today's  report  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
-  morrow,  as  usual  on  Tuesday,  questions  and  answers. 
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